CHAPTER XXVIII
ELECTRIC TRACTION ON TRUNK LINES
The late E. H. Harriman is quoted in the New York Times
as having said:
"But perhaps it is chimerical to think now of rebuilding the
railroads of the entire country, and of replacing the entire rail-
road equipment. If so, what is the best thing? Obviously,
electricity. And I believe that the railroads will have to come
to that, not only to get a larger unit of motor power and of dis-
tributing it over the train load, but on account of fuel. That
brings up another phase of the existing conditions. We have
to use up fuel to carry our fuel, and there are certain limitations
here just as much as there are in car capacity or motive power,
particularly when you consider the distribution of the coal pro-
ducing regions with respect to the major avenues of traffic. The
great saving resulting from the use of electricity is apparent,
quite aside from the matter of increasing the tractive power and
the train load.
"The only relief which can be obtained through economics
of physical operation must corne through the outlay of enormous
amounts of money such as would be involved in a general electri-
fication or change of gauge."
This statement coming from such an eminent steam railroad
authority, together with the fact that a number of sections of
trunk line railroads throughout the country are now electrified
must convince the most prejudiced opponent of electrification
that the time has come for the serious study of the problem of
trunk line electrification.
A study of Table XLIV, in which are listed the more important
steam railway electrifications, indicates that in the earlier electri-
fications electric motive power was adopted to meet special re-
quirements or to solve peculiar problems in traction, such as the
necessity of increased service in large terminals, avoidance
of smoke in tunnels, increase in safety of operation, and increase
.in track capacity on mountain grades, but that in later electrifica-
tions economy of operation has been one of the chief reasons.
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